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WHERE ‘GoD APPEARS. 


Men dream of God as far 

Beyond the highest star. 

His throne they place 

In some far space, 

Where one 

Vast, central sun, 

In awful power, and light, and grandeur rolls, 
And all the movements ofall worlds controls. 


Not there 

Does He appear; 

We need not cleave the air 

To find Him near. 

His Spirit dwells 

In smallest cells. 

Within the breast, 

We test 

His love and might. 

In Solar-Plexus deep, 

Our souls their vigils keep: 

And there, 

In hour of prayer, 

Heaven dawns upon the sight. 

In that effulgent light 

The living God is near, 

And to the pure in heart doth evermore appear. 
7. &. 2. 





MOTIVES OF EDUCATION. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., September 21, 1866. 
S the world is, the two principal motives 
which impel men to study are, the love 
of gain and the love of fame. Most students, 
I judge, are at work under one or the other of 
these incitements. ‘The rank and file of pro- 
fessional men pursue their respective callings 
as lawyers, doctors, and writers, for the sake 
of making money. The more distinguished 
men of science, the investigators, discoverers 
and authors, while obtaining a support from 
their labors, work, probably, under the stim- 
ulus of ambition rather than the love of money. 
To attain the honor of naming a new-found 
planet, or fish, or plant, or membrane in the 
human body, is the prize for which they strive. 
Tn the one case, education is followed as a 
means of “living ; in the other, it is made the 
stepping-stone to personal distinction; and in 
both, the motive, from the Community point 
of view, is a false one. 

Now that we are entering the field of edu- 
cation, and sending our young people to the 
schools with the promise of all that science 
can teach them, it is important that we should 
rightly choose our motives. Our young stu- 
dents may be supposed to be discharged from 
the lower of the motives above alluded to— 








the love of money. 
tees their support. 
the love of personal distinction—is a more | 
subtle one, and needs to be especially guarded 
against. Unless we take great pains to pre- 
vent it, a tendency will rise among us to seek 


-|learning from the same motive of emulation 


that works in the world, 

It should be our hope that God will cast 
down all attempts among us to build up on 
learning or any other basis, the vanity of per- 
sonal reputation. Our gains in science and 
knowledge, as well as in money, are to be 
Community gains. We are to build up a Com- 
munity reputation, or rather the reputation of 
Christ and his kingdom. God requires us 
honestly to put our gains into his treasury, 
and not undertake to build up with them in- 
dividual interests. That is the first lesson for 
all scholars among us to learn. I feel respon- 
sibility laid on me to see to it, that while we 
advance in education with a determination to 
take possession of all science, it shall be done 
with the right motive. We must learn to study 
for the same reason that Christ studied, viz., 
love of the truth, and not for personal aggran- 
dizement. In becoming learned, we must not 
cease to be meek and lowly. 


I am satisfied that our success in scholar- 
ship and true thought, will be in proportion to 
the faithfulness with which we keep clear of 
the low and foolish motives which govern edu- 
cational ambition in the world. There is no 
danger of excess of ambition for the glory of 
God and the sincere pursuit of truth; but 
study and reading for the sake of winning the 
reputation of learning and achieving personal 
distinction is unsafe; it is the high-road to in- 
sanity. 

For our general scheme of happiness we 
should have a plan that will answer for every- 
body. But everybody cannot be great and 
conspicuous. ‘The idea is palpable nonsense. 
And one who is conspicuous is by no means 
made happy by his prominence. Christ did 
not find his happiness in that way. He did 
not care anything about personal distinction, 
and that made it safe for him to be conspicu- 
ous. When his disciples had done mighty 
miracles in their travels, and came back 
boasting of them, he checked them, and said, 
“In this rejoice not, but rather rejoice that 
your names are written in heaven.” ‘The 
great substantial good that men will rejoice in 
eternally is a good that is common to all, and 
not something peculiar to certain individuals. 
A person deals superficially with life who 
makes a great account of anything which 
gives him indigstoal peculiarity and distinc. |‘ 
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‘The Cottinadilty guaran- | | tion ; sal 80 » tee as it teniate him to feel sep- 
But the other motive—_| | ‘arate from the great mass of saved humanity, 


|it tempts him to destruction. Our salvation 
and happiness and all the infinite blessings of 
God are common property, as good for one 
as another—for the lowest as the highest. 
Personal distinction of any kind is a wholly 
secondary matter and should be kept in a low 
place. Our literary pursuits in connection 
with the press and the schools, will bring us 
constantly in contact with the vice that the 
world is full of—love of personal distinction. 
We shall need to watch and pray and set our 
faces as a flint against ‘t. We must keep it 
from getting among us as we would the chol- 
era. I believe we can handle all the tools 
the world handles, and waster all its sciences, 
and yet keep clear of this vice. We can do 
for the love of God and the truth more than 
others can do for the love of money and per- 
sonal distinction. 





IS CHRIST’S SECOND ADVENT YET 
FUTURE? 
MONG the numerous commentaries on 
the plain scriptural predictions that 
the Second Advent of Christ should occur im- 
mediately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
many different interpretations have been pro- 
pounded. Assuming that “the event has 
proved” that Christ did not come at the time 
he appointed, and at the time he was expect-° 
ed by his followers, some have adopted ‘the 
theory that the apostles were mistaken—that 
they did not properly understand and report 
the information that_Christ gave concerning 
the event. Others go so far as to assume that 
Christ himself had a confused idea or vision 
concerning the time of the events that he 
foretold, and consequently gave a false impres- 
sion concerning the time of his Second Com- 
ing. Many distort the plain language of the © 
scripture predictions concerning the event, in’ 
other ways, in order to make it cover the whole’ 
eighteen hundred years or more which have 
passed since these predictions were written. 
To all of this class of interpreters we would 
recommend the reading of the first three chap- 
ters of Revelations. 

It should be borne in mind that at the time 
of the writing of that book, John had had the 
experience of nearly the whole of a life-time 
of instruction under Christ in the school of the 
Primitive Church; and moreover that he was 
«in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,” entrusted 
with the special mission of reporting the pro- 
gramme of the Christian dispensation. It 
shoals also be borne in mind that Christ had 

ascended to the Father,” that he had for 
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years dwelt personally in the pure realms of 
heaven after his sojourn in a darkened world. 
What blasphemy then it would be to conceive 
that under these circumstances he would give 
his followers a false impression. 

Let us see then what is the substance of his 
communication touching the question of his 
advent on earth. ‘The first part of his Reve- 
lation to John is a criticism of the seven 
churches of Asia. Each of these churches is 
addressed separately, their good works praised, 
their faults condemned, a reward for good 
behavior is promised to each, and they are 
generally exhorted to prepare for his coming. 
Now let us note the several references made 
to his coming, in his address to the seven 
churches, and see if itis possible for any 
candid mind to conceive of his intending to 
convey the impression that that event was 
to be delayed for more than eighteen hundred 
years. 

To the church of Ephesus he says, referring 
to the time of his coming, ‘* Repent, and do the 
first works; or else I will come unto thee 
quickly, and will remove thy candle-stick out 
of his place, except thou repent.” To the 
church of Pergamos, some of whom had been 
seduced by the doctrine of the Nicolaitans, he 
says, ‘* Repent, or else I will come unto thee 
quickly, and will fight against them with the 
sword of my mouth.” To the church of Sar- 
dis, he says, “If thou shalt not watch, I will 
come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee.”— 
Here we may remark parenthetically that this 
church was threatened with the same kind of 
blindness concerning his Second Coming as 
affected the whole of the unbelieving world at 
that time, and which has affected it ever since. 

To the church of Philadelphia he says, “* Be- 
hold, I come quickly : hold that fast which thou 
hast, that no man take thy crown.” To the 
church of the Laodiceans, he says, “* Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock ; if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me.” Observe also the specific rewards which 
he holds out to each cf the churches as an in- 
ducement to perseverance and faithfulness 
until he should come and bestow them. Tak- 
ing these circumstances in connection with 
the fact that he had declared during his life- 
time on earth that that generation should not 
pass away before his Second Coming, how can 
any sane man believe the Bible, and yet hold 
that eighteen hundred years should pass, that 
the churches he addressed should become ex- 
tinct, and-that their very sites would scarcely 
be recognized, before Christ’s advent ? 

H. J. 8. 


MALTHUSIAN MEDITATIONS. 

Dear Mr. Eprror:—I read Malthus’s “ Es- 
say on Population” a month or two ago. The 
effect of reading it, taken in connection with 
what I have learned of communistic life, was 
very peculiar. It was something like that 
which is produced by witnessing a fierce battle 
between two nearly matched forces, in which 





the side on which the sympathies are en!isted 
finally triumphs gloriously. 

It would appear that there is hidden in the 
heart of human nature, certain dim and imper- 
fect recollections of the beautiful paradise from 
which Adam was driven. These recollections 
are continually prompting mankind to search 
diligently among the mazes of philosophical 
speculation, in the hope of finding a path that 
shall lead back to Eden. Many were the bold 
path-searchers that arose about the first of the 
present century, and a short time previous, 
such as Godwin, Owen, Fourier, &. Many 
were the failures they made, being inveigled by 
some ignis fatuus into the slough of despond, 
or entangled among the thorns and brambles 
of false philosophy. 


But the natural difficulties that these hopeful 
path-finders encountered did not seem to be 
sufficient. In the midst of their arduous labors, 
when they were the most hopeful of attaining the 
object of their search, forth steps Malthus, a 
grim, giant-champion of the curse, wielding the 
identical flaming sword which was placed at the 
east of Eden, “ which turned every way, to keep 
the way of the tgee of life.” His logic is in- 
exorable, and he uses it with pitiless and irre- 
sistible vigor. He lays down the proposition 
that population has an irrepressible tendency 
to increase beyond the means of subsistence; 
that this tendency to inordinate increase is kept 
in check by such restraints as poverty ( which 
operates to prevent or delay marriage and 
propagation on the one hand), and by such agen- 
cies as old age, sickuess, pestilence, war, vice, 
famine, and all the rest of the terrible retinue 
of death’s tax-gatherers on the other. Between 
these two means of checking population he bids 
us choose. On the one hand cut off this ten- 
dency towards love and marriage, or on the 
other hand plunge into the lake of torments 
that awaitg us. His language addressed to 
mankind as a whole, leaves no other alternative. 
Let his opponents construct the most plausible 
schemes for the relief of poor humanity, he 
cuts it down with ene fell sweep of his sword. 
Let a community be surrounded by the greatest 
of temporal blessings that we could hope this 
world would produce, and he demonstrates 
by the rigid laws of logic, that so long as the 
rule of propagation exists in human nature as it 
has done in thé past, this imagined heaven is but 
a temporary one. He shows that population, 
stimulated by these favorable circumstances, 
would soon reach that point where all the hor- 
rid array of death-checks would be inevitable 
and indispensable. The best advice he can give 
us is, that we should look out carefully for the 
good of the coming generation, and never think 
of indulging in the delights of love and marriage 
unless we can see the way to support a large 
family of children. 

Never before have I realized in such a vivid 
manner the scope and character of the curse 
that God has laid upon man, as I have since 
reading this work of Malthus. It seems to be 
nothing more or Tess than a commentary on 
the curse. In it I seem to hear the Lord saying 
to the woman, “T will greatly multiply thy sor- 
row and thy conception; in sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth children; and thy desire shall be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 
And to Adam, “Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake; in. sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 


days of thy life. In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground ; 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” 

At the same time that we are compelled to 
admit the impregnable character of the argu- 
ments that he uses, it is not easy for us to give 
him our sympathy. He would compel us to 
assume that God had shut us out of paradise, 
and that there is no way back again except 
through the gates of death. It is not wonder- 
ful that the public has turned, a rather cold 
shoulder to his hard philosophy. There cer- 
tainly is an instinct in the hearts of men, that 
hopes for better things; and, thank God, that 
instinct is a true one. There is a second Adam, 
another Father to the human race whom we 
may all claim by adoption, who is not under 
the curse. He alone can let us out of our 
prison. He says, “I am he that liveth and was 
dead; and behold I am alive for evermore, and 
have the keys of hell and of death.” Those 
keys are now placed in our hands, and we are 
at liberty to open our prison doors and walk 
forth freely into the paradise of God. 


The doctrine of Male Continence, while it 
saves to man tenfold more of the true happi- 
ness of love between the sexes than can be 
maintained without it, at the same time places 
in his hands the reins by which he can contro} 
the whole matter of the increase of popula- 
tion, and the necessity for the hateful crew of 
death-checks is dispensed with, and even death 
itself is no longer an indispensable part of 
this world’s economy With the conscious- 
ness that he can control propagation and pop- 
ulation, man rises from under the power of the 
laws which govern the brutes and vegetation, 
where the curse has placed him, and assumes 
his true dignity as ruler of the earth, the same 
as Adam had ere he was thrust out of Eden. 

Yours truly, 


American Soctat Science Association.— 
'The American Association for the advancement 
of social science, a new and vigorous society, 
devoted to the discussion of questions in Polit- 
ical Economy, Finance, Jurisprudence, Educa- 
tion, Crime, Public Health, etc., will meet in 
New Haven, Tuesday, Oct 9th. The President 
of the society, is Prof. W. B. Rogers, LLD., of 
Boston: Papers are expected from Gov. 
Washburne of the Cambridge Law School, Dr. 
Lieber, of New York, Dr. 8. G. Howe, Rev. 
Dr. E, C. Wines, F. B. Seaborn, Esq., and 
other distinguished gentlemen, The meeting 
will extend through two or three days, and will 
be of sucha character as to attract from differ- 
ent parts of this state, and from other states, 
those who are interested in the great social and 
eeonomical questions of the day.— Palladium. 


THE PURITANS IN HISTORY. 


A contemporary, the Belleville (IIL) Advo- 
cate, puts into our hands the following passages 
‘from historians who have written about the 
Puritans. They are valuable at this time, when 
‘superficial writers are under so many induce- 
ments to ignore the virtues and exaggerate the 
faults of the earnest men who settled New Eng- 
land. Baron Macauley, in. the first volume of 
his History of England, says, of the Puritans : 
The troops were now to be disbanded. Fifty 


thousand men, accustomed to the profession of 
‘arms, were at once thrown on the world; and 





experience seemed to warrant the belief that this 
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change would produce much misery and crime 
—that the discharged veterans would be seen 
begging in every street, or would be driven by 
hunger to pillage. Bat no such result followed. 
In a few months there remained not a trace in- 
dicating that the most formidable army in the 
world had just been absorbed into the mass of 
the community. The Royalists themselves con- 
fessed that, in every department of honest in- 
dustry, the discarded warriors prospered beyond 
other men; that none were tc with any 
theft or robbery; that none were heard to ask 
an alms; and that, ifa baker, a mason, or a 
wagoner attracted notice by his diligence and 
sobriety, he was, in all probability, one of Oli- 
ver’s old soldiers. 


The following, more at length, is from the 
first volume of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States. We commend it to the readers of the 
CrrcuLar : 


The effects of Puritanism display its true 
character still more distinctly. Ecclesiastical 
tyranny is of all kinds the worst; its fruits are 
cowardice, idleness, ignorance and poverty :— 
Puritanism was a life-giving spirit; activity, 
thrift, intelligence, followed in its train; and as 
for courage, a coward and 4 Puritan never went 
together. “He that prays best, and preaches 
best, will fight best.” Such was the judgment 
of Cromwell, the greatest soldier of his age. 

It was in self-defeuce that Puritanism in 
America began its transient persecutions, of 
which the excesses shall find in me no apologist ; 
and which yet were no more than 4 train of 
mists, hovering, of an autumn morning, over the 
channel of a fine river, that diffused freshness 
and fertility wherever it wound. The people 
did not attempt to convert others, but to pro- 
tect themselves; they never punished opinion 
as sueh; they never attempted to torture or 
terrify men into orthodoxy. The history of re- 
ligious persecution in New England is simply 
this: the Puritans established a government in 
America such as the laws of natural justice 
warranted, and such as the statutes and com: 
mon law of England did not warrant; and that 
was done by men who still acknowledged the duty 
of a limited allegiance to the parent State. The 
Episcopalians had declared themselves the ene- 
mies of the party, and waged against it a war 
of extermination; Puritanism excluded them 
from its asylum. Roger Wiliams, the apostle 
of “Soul-liberty,” weakened the cause of civil 
independence by impairing its unity; and he 
was expelled, even though Massachusetts always 
bore as testimony to his spotless vir- 
tues. Wheelwright and his friends, in their 
zeal for strict Calvinism, forgot their duty as 
citizens, and they also were exiled. The Ana- 
baptist, who could not be relied upon as an ally, 
was dasa foe. The Quakers denounced 
the worship of New England as an abomin- 
ation, and its government as treason; and 
therefore they were excluded on pain of death. 
The fanatic for Calvinism, was a funatic for 
iberty 5 and he defended his creed ; for in the 
inoral Warfare for freedoti, his creed was a part 
of his army, and his most faithful ally in the 
battle. 

Of all contemporary sects, the Puritans 
were the most free from credulity, and, 
in their zeal for reform, pushed their regula- 
tions to what some oul consider skeptical 
extreme. So many superstitions had been 
bundied up with every institution of Euro 
that ages have not yet dislodged them all. The 
Puritans at once emancipated themselves from 
& crowd of observancés. They established a 
worship purely spiritual. To them the elements 
rerhained but wine and bread; théy invoked no 
saints; they raised no altar; théy adored no 
eruéifix; they kissed no book; they asked no 
absolution; they paid no tithes; they saw in 
the priest nothing more than a man; ordination 
Was tio more than an approbation of the 
whith riight be expressed by the brethren, as 
well as: by other ministers; the church, as a 
placé of worship, was to them but a meeting- 








house; they dug no graves in consecrated earth ; 
unlike their posterity, they married without a 
minister, and buried the dead without a prayer. 
Witchcraft had not been made the subject of 
skeptical consideration; and in the years in 
which Scotland sacrificed hecatombs to the de- 
lusion, there were three victims in New Eng- 
land. Dark crimes, that seemed without a 
motive, may have been pursued under that 
name; I find one record of a trial for witchcraft, 
where the prisoner was proved a murderess, 

The benevolence of the early Puritans ap. 
pears from other examples. Their thoughts 
were always fixed on posterity. Domestic dis- 
cipline was highly valued; but if the law was 
severe against the undutiful child, it was also 
severe against a faithless parent. The slave 
trade was forbidden under penalty of death. 
The laws, till 1654, did not permit any man’s 
person to be kept in prison for debt, except 
when there was an appearance of some estate 
which the debtor would not produce. Even 
the brute creation was not forgotten; and 
cruelty towards animals was a civil offence.— 
The sympathies of the colonists were wide ; a re- 
gard for Protestant Germany is as old as em- 
igration ; and, during the thirty years’ war, the 
whole people of New England held fasts and 
offered prayers for the success of their Saxon 
brethren. ' 

Historians have loved to eulogize the manners 
and virtues, the glory and benefits, of chivalry. 
Puritanism accomplished for mankind far more. 
If it had the sectarian crime of intolerance, chiv- 
alry had the vices of dissoluteness. The knights 
were brave from gallantry of spirit; the Puri- 
tans from the fear of God. The knights were 
proud of loyalty; the Puritans of liberty. The 
knights did homage to monarchs, in whose smile 
they beheld honor, whose rebuke was the wound 
of disgrace; the Puritans, disdaining ceremony, 
would not bow at the name of Jesus, nor bend 
the knee to the King of kings. Chivalry de- 
light ed in the outward, favored pleasure, multi- 
plied amusments, and degraded the human race 
by an exclusive respect for the privileged classes ; 
Puritanism bridled the passions, commanded 
the virtues of self-denial, and rescued the name 
of man from dishonor. The former valued 
courtesy; the latter, justice. The former 
adorned society by gractful refinements, the lat- 
ter founded national grandeur on universal edu- 
cation. The institutions of chivalry were sub- 
verted by the gradually-increasing weight, and 
knowledge, and opulence of the industrious 
classes ; the Puritans, relying upon those classes, 
planted in their hearts the undying principles 
of democratic liberty. 


GATHERING GRAPES IN NATURE'S VINE- 
YARD. 

N response to an invitation from Mr. A. Smith 

of Prospect, I repaired thither a few days 
since, accompanied by an enthusiastic friend, for the 
purpose of gathering wild grapes to make wine. 
My companion, who has a peculiar faculty of mak- 
ing such excursions agreeable, and who is also 
somewhat noted for his scientific attainments, was 
thoroughly alive to the enterprise before us. 

The road leading to our place of destination lay 
through 4 rather interesting region, which was well 
calculated to draw forth a display of my friend’s 
fund of scientific knowledge. The principal topics 
of discussion as we passed along, were geology, min- 
eralogy, &c. On our way we passed the great 
barytes mines in Cheshire. Two of the principal 
diggings, which are in sight of each other, are 
worked night and day the year round. One of these 
mines my friend had explored to the depth of three 
hundred teet. Here too, in crossing a ridge, he 
pointed out the numerous grooves in the rocks 
that crop out on the surface near the road. These 
grooves, according to Geologists, were made by 
the moving of immense glaciers having large bowl- 
ders and other debris imbedded and frozen in the icy 
massés, Wliich, thus coming in contact with the surface 





of the earth, planed off the rocks and plowed fur- 








rows in them as straight and true as if done by the 
hand of an artist—the lines in this case all running 
in one direction, viz., north and south. Not far 
from the barytes mines may also be seen excava- 
tions which have been made in search of copper; 
and I understand that a mine is at present being 
worked successfully not far distant. 

Driving on to the foot of Prospect hill, we began 
an ascent of two miles to the farm of Mr.8. Arriv- 
ing there, preparations were soon made for gather- 
ing grapes. All things being in readiness, Mr. 8. re- 
marked that perhaps a little of the juice of the grape 
would be acceptable by way of encouraging our 
hearts to the work before us, at the same time pre- 
senting a tumbler full of the sparkling beverage in 
the shape of good wine. After we had been thus 
served, 

“ He led us down to an [alder] swamp ; 
The ground was low and mucky,” 

and we soon found it was alittle watery too. On leay- 
ing home we did not anticipate gathering grapes in an 
alder swamp, and now found ourselves illy prepared 
for the undertaking. However, as we had now arrived 
on the borders of a field of twenty acres of nature’s 
vineyard, backing out was not to be thought of; and 
Mr. §8., leading the way, we were soon grasping the 
purple clusters that hung in profusion just over our 
heads. We were told that this swamp was once a 
meadow, but had of late years been allowed to grow 
up to alders and other bushes, forming an almost 
impenetrable thicket, over which the grape-vines 
twined themselves, bearing fruit abundantly and of 
various hues, from the light, delicate color of a Re- 
becca, to the dark purple of a Hartford Prolific. The 
berries are of mammoth size, many of them nearly 
an inch in diameter. Mr. 8, who had anticipated 
our coming, had already gathered and placed in 
store for us, three bushels; and a few hours of united 
effort increased the quantity to between eight and 
nine bushels, which amount we deemed sufficient to 
make what wine we wanted. We now ceased gath- 
ering and made our way out of the thicket without 
serious accident, with the exception that the writer 
got a smart blow by a limb across his profile; and 
that my scientific triend, in his. enthusiasm carrying 
his head a little too high, in his search for grapes, 
accidentally run off the bank into a brook that was 
nearly hidden from view by weeds and bushes—his 
momentum carrying him quite across the stream, 
wetting himself to the waist. He humorously re- 
marked, as he crawled up, “Mr. 8., couldn’t get 
over the brook; but I got across very easily.”— 
Reaching terra-firma, we gathered up our grapes and 
took them to the house; and at about four o'clock 
P. M. we left for home, well satisfied with our day’s 
work—thanking Providencefor good luck, and Mr. 8. 
for his kindness and liberality. H. T 


TEA. 

HE date of the first introduction of tea into 
Engiand, is still a matter of debate among au- 
thors. Some maintain that it was brought from 
Holland by Lords Arlington and Ossory, in 1666, 
and became so much the fashion that the price rose 
to sixty shillings per pound. Other chronologers 
have discovered that in 1660, a tax of eight pence 
per gallon was imposed upon certain concocted 
liquids offered for sale; and among those liquids, tea 
was mentioned. Another writer asserts, that tea 
was to be had at the sign of the Sultan’s Head, in 
1658. It must have been extremely costly however, 
for in 1661, the East India Company deemed a pack- 
age of two pounds and a half of tea, a present fit for 
aking. A still earlier date has beeen assigned to its 
introduction into England, by reason of the exis- 
tence of certain teapots which tradition affirms be- 

longed to Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell. 
Tea was by no means a universal favorite on its 
first introduction into Europe. It was vehemently 
denounced as an immoral, unwholesonie decoction. 
A learned German pronounced it nothing better than 
black water with an acrid taste. A Russian Embas- 
sador to the Mogul, declined a lange present of it for 
the Czar, as it “ was a commodity for which he had 
no use.” In England, in 1678, its use was denounced 
asa “base, unworthy Indian custom.” A few years 
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later, the “ Grub Street Journal” attacked it with vio- 
lence, declaring that “even were it entirely whole- 
some as balsam or mint, it yet was mischief enough 
to have a whole population used to sip warm water 
in an effeminate, mincing manner, once or twice a 
day.” The Dutch however seem to have taken kind- 
ly to the Chinese herb from the first. With the 
shrewdness of a trading people, they made it a 
very profitable article of commerce. They exported 
large quantities of dried sage, of which the Chinese 
became so fond that they gave three or four pounds 
of tea for every pound of sage. Perhaps the Dutch 
with all their craft met their match in the cunning of 
the Chinese; for the rogues avowed sometime after 
in their trade with America, that spent tea leaves 
dried again were “good enough for second-chop 
Englishmen.” Sage for some time maintained its 
ground against tea in England. So late as 1630, Dr. 
Short accompanied his great “ Dissertation on Tea” 
with “A Discourse on the Virtue of Sage and 
Water.” 

Tea met uot only many rivals, such as sage and 
other herbs on its first introduction, but it was itself 
subjected to many odd and ignominious experi- 
ments. In Morocco, they mixed it with tanzy and 
mint, a decoction in which the flavor of the tea was 
effectually disguised. Thibetean cooks boiled the 
leaf with water, flour, butter and salt, and devoured 
the resulting mess bodily. An English lady with 
similar instincts, served up a pound of tea—the 
costly present of a city friend—in a vegetable dish, 
with salt and butter. The dark, highly odorous 
water in which the leaves were boiled, was poured 
into the gutter. 

Tea has no need in our day of great names to sup- 
port its cause. Buta century ago, its empire was 
frequently disputed. Dr. Johnson, who was an insa- 
tiable tea drinker, took up the cudgels in its defence. 
“ Hardened and shameless,” he called himself, “ with 
tea amusing the evening; with tea solacing the mid- 
night, with tea welcoming the morning.” Says Bos- 
well, “the quantities of it which he drank at all 
hours were so great, that his nerves must have been 
uncommonly strong not to have been extremely re- 
laxed by such an intemperate use of it.” 

The following legend piously and poetically ac- 
counts for the origin of the tea-plant. 


A drowsy hermit, after long wrestlings, cut off his 
traitorous eyelids and cast them on the ground. 
From them sprang a shrub, whose leaves, shaped 
like eyelids and bordered with a fringe of lashes, 

ssessed the power of warding off sleep. This was 
in the third century, and the shrub was what now is 
tea.— Abstract from the London Review. 


COMMUNISM AND INTELLECT. 


LIKE to look upon the Community asa university 

from which there is no graduation—a. college 
that furnishes the two great elements of success, 
“opportunity and inspiration,” and brings together 
the long divorced male and female fractions of a per- 
fect man. At Oxford, England, if a Fellow mar- 
ries, he loses his fellowship, and England witnesses 
the love of truth and the love of women in mortal 
combat. Jefferson, in founding the University of 
Virginia, sought to introduce, in a violent way, the 
female element; but his experiment failed. The 
prayer of the intellect, that it may be married to the 
social part of man’s nature, is at last answered. The 
school-room and the ball-room have come to terms 
of agreement. The one has given up its coercion, 
the other its tinsel. 

I see no where else in the world, this great prob- 
lem solved: “ How shall the pursuit of truth be made 
pleasant, and how pleasure be made harmless?” 
Hard study for the sake of those we love, is easy. 
The result of study, held as common property, is a 
stimulus that no selfish student can feel. Commu- 
nism of ideas will yet produce in the intellectual 
world what community of property has in the ma- 
terial world. Students are often misers of thought. 
It is said that at a tea-party of authors it often hap- 
pens that the dryest conversations are carried on, 
each one afraid the other may steal an idea. 

In one aspect, the kingdom of heaven is a great, 
free university, filled with a bond-loosing nimbus of 
truth. J. BH, 


RHYMES OF PROGRESS. 


Dare you give the Truth a hearing, 
Be its message what it may ? 

Stand not idly, doubting, fearing ; 
Boldly enter on the way, 

Striving in true emulation, 

Free from boastful ostentation, 
For the coming of the day 

When the bonds of sin are riven, 

And the earth is one with Heaven. 


Men, we hold, were made for action, 
Not like cabbages to grow : 

Brother-like, above all faction, 
Onward ever, we will go, 

To whatever task invited, 

Resolute to see wrong righted ; 
Quick to deal the telling blow 

In the great important contest, 

Ending death by lawful conquest. 


We, at war with foolish fashions, 

Fearless face the world’s disdain— 
Seek to educate the passions 

For God’s service, not in vain. 
Surely, what he has created, 
Howsoever now perverted— 

Made to serve in Evil’s train— 
Was for noble ends provided 
When by inspiration guided. 


Yield we not to vain illusion; 

Truth is grander, brighter far: 
Blessings flow in best profusion 

When we take things as they are: 
He who truly loves existence, 
Pierces through the mists of distance, 

Which his just conceptions mar: 
Faith and Science, then uniting, 
Make a prospect most inviting. 

0. C., Sept. 21, 1866. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


ONEIDA, Oct 1.—G. W. Noyes made a short visit 
here by invitation, and gave a lecture on the “ Plan 
of History.” The central idea of the lecture was that 
Christianity embodied itselt first in the union of the 
Jews and Greeks, and that the traits of these nations 
have reiippeared from time to time in all the move- 
ments of modern progress. 


....-We thought our house was comfortably full 
already, but last night it was reported to the matron 
who purveys the sleeping-arrangements that thir- 
teen visitors were to be entertained. They were 
most of them strangers, and from different directions. 
Happily two or three rooms were found vacated by 
men gone abroad on business, which with the rooms 
appropriated to visitors, and a spirit of accommoda- 
tion that never fails on such occasions—3ome persons 
offering their rooms—sustained our hospitality. 

..--In these days when we are doing so much to 
cancel our ow national debt, Uncle Sam claims a 
levy to defray his, in the shape of an internal reve- 
nue stamp on every can or bottle of fruit we sell. 
Over $600 has already been expended this season on 
these miniatures of George Washington: the put- 
ting them on is quite a business by itself, besides 
canceling them. 

....We are realizing good prices for our Grapes. 
Some are sent as far as to Boston, others to New 
York, others to Syracuse and Utica. Hiland Smith 
and Co. of Boston, write, “ Your fruit comes in good 
order, and the style is very neat.” Boston pays good 
prices for our pears also. 

....Visiting the Tontine where the fruit is put up, 
you will observe on either side groups of huskers, 
who are all Indians. There are old men and old 
women, young folks, children, and even papooses. 
One old squaw is there who is entirely blind—also 
a man with crutches; some are smoking, and all 
look very contented and seem ready to work. They 
chatter in an unknown language. 


...-A_ little four-year-old was whining around 
with his arm over his eyes in great trouble because 
his playmate plagued him-—-so to comfort himself 
he said, “I'll go up in the tower and tell God about 





it. ” 





.-.-The first samples of sewing-silk made by the 
O. C. have been on exhibition a day or two in the 
sitting-room. It is black, and of a good quality. 

....A company yesterday were looking at the 
curiosities of the show-case, when on examining the 
big tooth and jaw of the Mastodon, a gentleman 
remarked, “ That’s ossified.” Another party of 
three or four women were accompanied by a corpu- 
lent old gentlemen who acted as their guide. He 
seemed to be explaining everything to them with 
the air ofan oracle. On passing up the main stair- 
case, where some specimens of feather-like pampas 
waved over their heads, we saw him wave his cane 
in portly style and point to the grass with the air of 
anaturalist: ‘‘The cotton plant,” said he to his 
fair companions. 


....Our manufacture of tin cans has been suspen- 
ded for the present, a sufficient quantity having 
been made. For several months past we have had 
working in this department a hired man who had 
“taken his wife into partnership with him ;” she slip- 
ped on the tops and bottoms, and he soldered them. 
The arrangement worked well. 

WALLINGFORD. Oct. 4.—In addition to our ordina- 
ry weekly programme, getting out a CrrcuLaR, &c., 
we have been furnishing a house in New Haven the 
past week. It is a small unpretending house, but it 
is in a pleasant street and will answer very well the 
purpose for which it was purchased, viz., to furnish 
home board to our students. The morning and evening 
trains between here and New Haven permitted our 
Medical and Law students to attend their course and 
yet board at home; but the morning train is too late 
for a scholar in the academic or scientific depart- 
ments of Yale, and in the prospect of availing our- 
selves extensively of the educational. resources of 
that city, we are settling a family there. 

N. Y. AcEncy, Oct. 1—The Community Univer- 
sity which has been so much talked about, is already 
in germ. You may build a grand edifice for it there, 
at Wallingford, by and by, but the seed is now 
started here. Here we have students in the four 
professions, Theology, Medicine, Law and Com- 
merce, who all meet in the evening and communize 
their gains. The medical and law students are off 
in the precincts of the College through the day, and 
the business agents are in the city; but the evening 
finds them all at home, where they rehearse their 
experience, the young doctors relating perhaps what 
they witnessed at Bellevue, a thigh amputation, or a 
delicate operation in anaplastic surgery, others re- 
porting their business transactions, &c.; and all for 
the last hour pursuing together the study of Theol- 
ogy. C.S.J.may be seen this morning arranging 
his law books in the Library, which is now quite 
filled with standard works in the three learned pro- 
fessions. On the lower shelf may be found our own 
publications, which stand for Theology. Above them 
the law books. On the next shelf medical books; 
and on the upper shelves commercial and miscella- 
neous books. We call this station in New York a 
business agency, but it looks very much like a school. 
Communism crystallizes into that form, in fact, 
wherever it is put. 

A NERVOUS VISITOR. 

A gentleman wearing spectacles walked hur- 
riedly into the Agency rooms this afternoon. He 
stood for a moment in the middle of the office, 
and snuffed the air; then espying the little pla- 
card, “ Publications of O. C.,” he unceremoniously 
drew up an arm-chair to the table, and took up a 
Crrcutar. I looked toward him with a slightly 
interrogatory expression, when he said, “ Publica- 
tions, publications! Where are the publications? 
I want to know all about this. I read in the Phre- 
nological Journal that it was a pecuniary success; 
now I want to get all the publications that explain 
its fundamental principles.” I said, “Here is the 
tract ‘ Salvation from Sin,’ which is one of the fun- 
damental principles.” “I want that.” “ Hereis the 
Berean.” “What is the price of that? I have no 
idea I will believe the half of it, but I want to know 
what is going. I take the Phrenological Journal, 


but I don’t believe all that is in it; and so I want to 
see what is in your publications. I will take the 
Berean; what is the price? Are there any more 





publications? How often is that paper published ? 
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I will subscribe for that ; could you not let me have 
two or three back numbers? What other publica- 
tions are there?’ I handed him the tract, ‘Male 
Continence,’ and I can scarcely describe to you the 
avidity with which he took the proffered paper, and 
adjusted his spectacles, saying, “I have no idea I 
shall believe all these things, but I wish to read them 
for the sake of knowing what is going. So this isa 
paying institution, is it? in its industrial department, 
a success! This is really an industrial success! They 
did not succeed at first, I believe, and struggled 
on against difficulties, until at last they have suc- 
ceeded !”” 

“Yes, they have overcome many obstacles.” 

“This Mr. Noyes must be a very smart man.— 
How long have you belonged to the Community ?” 

“Only a short time. I was an Episcopal minis- 
ter, and I became attracted to the Community like 
a miller to a lamp, and I have fallen in.” 

“Tf too, ama minister; a Congregational minister.” 

“We have a Methodist minister at Oneida.” 

“ Does he keep on haranguing in Methodist style?” 

“No, he has got over that, and will not preach 
again until the truth is called for from without; he 
is now teaching a theological class at Oneida, so that 
when there is a demand for preachers, there may 
be a supply ; there is also the nucleus of a theologi- 
cal class here in New York.” 

“What is your distinctive peculiarity that you 
would preach ?” 

“Our peculiarity is our belief that the Second 
Coming of Christ took place about the year 70, and 
that the sects are the exponents of spurious Chris- 
tianity, which has acted like Judaism.” 

“ Well, I must catch the boat. I wish I could stay 
longer and hear all about it. Good bye;” and he 
was off. 


A RESPONSE. 
New York, October 3, 1866. 

Dear CrrcuLaR :—I know not how the first arti- 
cle in the 28th number of the CrrcuLar, “ Mary of 
Bethany,” affected others, but it came home to me 
with more than common interest. I was passing 
from O. C. to Albany, in the cars, when I first read 
it, and as I approached the climax of the story—the 
interview between Jesus and Mary on the morning 
of the Resurrection—tears would, unbidden, flow ; 
and to escape observation, I turned my back upon 
the passengers, asif to look out of the window. 
But it was only an innocent subterfuge. The eye of 
my mind saw only that touching scene, so ingenious- 
ly and, I think, truthfully delineated by the writers 
of the article. Yes, with them, I believe that “ it 
adds an untold charm of sympathy to Christ’s char- 
acter, to know that “he too, as a man, went through 
that mastering turmoil of the heart which we call 
love.” And it enhances the beauty and force of this 
truth, to see how palpable it is, and yet hitherto, so 
hidden. There it has lain very-near the surface of 
the New Testament, undiscovered, for eighteen cen- 
turies, until now the keen microscopic vision of an 
inspired mind, brings it to the light. From the in- 
most depths of my heart the response goes forth, 
All Hail to the discovery of sucha Savior. _B. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 

This is to give notice that a literary partnership 
which has long existed, partially and informally, be- 
tween J. H. Noyes and G. W. Noyes, is now ex- 
pressly arranged between them; so that whatever 
appears hereafter in this paper as coming from 
J. H. N. will be understood to be the joint produc- 
tion of the partners.—J. H. N. being chiefly respon- 
sible for the matter, and G. W. N. for the manner— 
except when notice is given to the contrary. 

J. H. Noyes. 
G. W. Noyes. 


Tue SuNnBEAM is the title of a little sheet which is 
“edited, published and printed by the inmates of 
the New Jersey State Prison.” The Sunbeam tells us 
that it, with a single exception, “is the only paper 
that has ever been issued from the cell of a prison.” 


future, and “may not only be read with profit in | 
every cell, but in every Christian family.” From it 
we learn that the prison discipline at Trenton is 
mild and kind. 





An ANCIENT RIVER-BED.—While crossing the 
mountains of Western Massachusetts the other day, 
our train came toa halt in the town of Russel, to 
wait for the passage of the down Express which the 
telegraph told us was forty minutes behind time. 
To pass away the interval the passengers lounged 
upon the platform, and some of them made little 
excursions to the neighboring hills. The Agawam 
or Westfield River here tumbles over the rocks on 
one side of the railroad, at a distance of perhaps 
thirty feet below it, and at an equal distance above 
it on the other side is a narrow plateau or shelf, 
forming a step to the higher hills beyond. ‘Go up 
there,” said one of the railroad-men, “and you can 
see where tlre river used to run.” We scrambled up 
the steep bank and after passing a few rods came to 
a naked ledge stretching across the path, in which 
we found large smooth grooves and “ pot-holes” 
such as are formed in the rock by the eddies of a 
rapid stream. The signs were perfectly conclusive 
that that had formerly been the bed of the Agawam. 
This raises the question how much time had been 
required for the stream to wear its way down 
through the hard mountain soil to its present level. 
We advise passengers who may be detained in the 
town of Russel, to go up the bank by the railroad 
and see the ancient “‘ pot-holes.” G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

New York, Oct. 3, 1866. 
Dear Epitror :—Yourself and readers must re- 
gard with interest and charitable curiosity the im- 
pressions that are first made on an outsider when 
he becomes acquainted with your theories. Such 
knowledge is always progressive; and though I do 
not propose to present the successive phases in my 
case, I shall endeavor to furnish some account of my 
conversion. 

Previous to my knowledge of your existence, I had 
propounded to myself much that is practically an- 
swered in your doctrines. I had however sought 
the truth with so many guides, that it appeared as if 
I was left stationary, while they quarreled among 
themselves as to which was the direct road. I was 
disgusted with life, though I never contemplated sui- 
cide. I realized that everything was false and un- 
natural, yet saw no distinct remedy. I was neither 
a full believer, nor a skeptic ; for I abhorred the hy- 
pocrisy of pretenders—and I placed nearly all sects 
in the category—and I doubted whether any of them 
could acknowledge the existence of the Godhead 
when their lives were in direct opposition to their 
professed creeds. 

I had a conception of true philanthropy, which ap- 
peared to me higher than all the mockeries of the 
several sects. I have studied the life of Christ ; and 
contrasting his humility and boundless love with the 
worldliness and selfishness of his professed followers, 
I naturally regarded them as poor and degenerate 
exponents of histeachings. I could not reconcile my- 
self to the unequal distribution of the false equiva- 
lents for happiness that result through the exercise 
of power or craftiness. The more I observed and 
reflected, did the anomalies and incongruities be- 
come intensified. I read the works of the leading 
socialists of the past and present generation, but 
could deduce nothing from them that afforded une- 
quivocal satisfaction. 


I was entirely lost in the labyrinth, when acci- 
dentally I came across a copy of the Circular, and 
perused the concise exposition contained on its last 
page. I accepted the invitation to inquire further, 
and after some unimportant correspondence, called 
at the Community rooms in this city. 


I was received by Mr. John H. Noyes, who at once 
invited me to join the circle consisting of your rep- 
resentatives here, who were enjoying themselves in 
a fumily-like way in an adjoining room. I was at 
once pleased with the home-like appearance of things 
and the hospitable manner of my reception. WhenI 





The editor promises that it shall be improved in 
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but as a friend, end treated accordingly. The pub- 
lications of the Community were placed before me, 
and a cordial invitation extended to peruse them; 
and at the same time to propound all necessary ques- 
tions that might be suggested, when the full answers 
to them were not sufficiently clear to me. 


As these works are quite accessible to all, and 
should be read and studied by those anxious to en- 
ter Christ’s kingdom, and enjoy real and lasting 
happiness, I shall offer no criticism further than the 
passing remark that the more I read of them, the 
greater became my faith in the great truths they 
support; and that in looking outside for evidence to 
confute the doctrines set forth, I found nothing irrec- 
oncilable, but on the contrary, every assertion seemed 
incontestable and endorsed not only by revelation 
and unintentional comment, but by the thoughts en- 
gendered in viewing the entire theory and its suc- 
cessful practice from a common-sense standpoint. 

A. E. K. 


A NEW OPERA. 

rJNHE article “Mary of Bethany,” in the Cireulap 
of Sept. 24th, opens an entirely new vein of 
romance in the history of Christ, and exhibits a 
phase of his’ character not heretofore brought to 
light. In reading the article referred to, I was quite 
strongly impressed with the thought that the pas- 
sional history of Christ, presented in artistic shape, 
would form the very best subject for operatic rep- 
resentation that ever was treated. It is highly dra- 
matic, abounds in opportunity for scenic effect, 
overflows with pathos, and finally culminates in the 
grandest climax in history. Was there ever a finer 
subject for a grand triumphal chorus, than the entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem, greeted by the Hosannas of 
the multitude? What but music could adequately 
represent the intense feelings of the Savior at the 
grave of Lazarus, where human sympathy so pre- 
vailed over the divinity of his nature that the strug- 
gle found vent in tears? The calling forth of Laza- 
rus from the tomb affords a better situation for 
musical genius to work upon, than even that master 
piece of dramatic effect, the entrance of the marble 
man in Don Giovanni. Butit is needless to specify 
further. The composer who shall adequately em- 
body this story in music will, I predict, take rank 
among the great masters. But no one except a 
Christian can do it, and it is by no means impossible 
that this work is reserved for a Communist. x. 

New York, Oct., 3, 1866. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN ENGLAND. 
fermen from this continent, visiting Britain, 

are usually well versed in the history of En- 
gland, and are thus enabled to appreciate the ruins 
of many old castles and monasteries with which that 
Island abounds; relics of an age, dating from the in- 
vasion by William the Conqueror. But the era in 
English history preceding the conquest, preceding 
also the feuds of the Danes, Picts and Scots, pos- 
sesses much of absorbing interest to all those who 
have attempted to trace the spread of Christianity 
from one nation to another, until it has filled the 
earth with its light and truth. 


The history of England, from William the Con- 
queror down, presents but a catalogue, with only a 
few exceptions, of selfish and licentious monarchs, 
who were the victims of evil spirits, seeking their 
own lusts, but whose misdeeds were overruled and 
made to subserve the interests of Christianity. The 
licentiousness of Henry the VIIL., for instance, led to 
a quarrel between that monarch and the Pope, which 
broke the yoke of Rome in England beyond any 
hope of recovery; while persecutions of the Puri- 
tans under Mary and the Stuarts, drove the Pilgrim 
Fathers from their native shores to this land; and 
from their influence, Christianity has made vast 
strides, and with such increased freedom and purity 
as we see it to-day on the continent of America. 

Turning back to the history of the Roman inya- 
sion of Britain, we are surprised to find an Empire 
that had carried its victorious arms over the civilized 
world—a power that cared nothing for the civilization 
or the amelioration of other nations, and whose only 





stated my mission, I was welcomed, not as a stranger, 





incentive was self-aggrandizement and conquest—we 
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are surprised to find that power making so vast an 
expense to subdue a small island of barbarians, from 
whose subjugation it could expect to reap no revenue 
and but little glory; and we are made to feel the force 
of the exclamation made by the British chieftain 
when being led captive through the magnificent 
streets of Rome: “Can it bg, that a man possessed 
of such magnificence at home, can envy me a humble 
cottage in Britain ?” 

But looking beyond the conspicuous part of his- 
tory, we see that proud and selfish men and nations 
were compelled to work out the schemes of Provi- 
dence, and unwittingly subserve the promulgation 
of a pure faith. The Roman conquest opened up a 
new field for missionary labor, in which the truth, 
having been once planted, never ceased to grow; 
and through all the storms and darkness which fol- 
lowed that seed-time, the germ has never lost its 
vitality ; and its growth now covers the earth. Thus 
viewing the Roman invasion of Britain, the writer 
finds the relics of that period only a little less inter- 
esting than those of Palestine itself. These consi- 
derations being so much lost sight of, tourists are 
deprived of much of the interest that should pertain 
to their travels; many of the roads, baths, aque- 
ducts, &c., of the Romans are still to be traced. 
Traces of cities also are to be found, which centuries 
ago were devastated and given over to the spade and 
the plowshare ; but the names being still borne by the 
sites, we find no difficulty in locating such cities as 
Chester, Dorchester, Winchester, Colchester, Porches- 
ter, Silchester, &c.; some of them now towns of im- 
portance, others, green fields. But at all of them, 
during excavations, are frequently found Roman 
foundations, Roman coins, &c., which, to the anti- 
quary and the historian are full of interest and in- 
centive to historical research. : 

Dorchester, for instance, is a town of importance, 
where are still a Roman amphitheatre and many 
other interesting relics; while a farm-house only 
mafks the site of the city of Silchester. This is situ- 
ated on the estate of the duke of Wellington, at 
Strathfieldsaye; and although not a brick or ston® 
of the city remains above ground, yet during a few 
days in the year when the crops are beginning to 
ripen, every street and wall in the city may be easily 
traced ; the vegetation over the streets and fortifica- 
tions turning yellow a short time before that on the 
sites of the houses. The farmer frequently plows up 
Roman coins and other relics, and has imbibed such 
a taste for antiquities, that he has collected quite a 
museum, which he takes much pleasure in showing 
to all visitors. The same is true of many localities; 
and by visiting some of them, the traveler may add 
mttch to the interest of his tour. A. E. 





ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS OF STELLAR 
ORBS. 

(Mr. Hudson Tuttle, a writer for the Religio-Phi- 
losphical Journal, makes the following exposition of 
stm of the restilts which have been arrived at by 
the few process in opties, called “Spectral Anal- 
ysis.” Thus we see that science is gradually redu- 
cing the universe to order and to a system of intelli- 
gible unity. Botany has shown the unity that binds 
together 411 the plants; astronomy has shown that 
the planets are moving orderly and in obedience to 
otie law; and now optics, going where chemistry 
caniiot £0; puts the light of the stars into its lenses, 
and @émonstrates that the universe was compounded 
by one great cliemist, who used only one set of ele- 
Hiéhts :] 

Tt Has lony been a question of deepest inter- 
@st to the scientific world, whether the orbs of 
the Sstafry firmament were formed of similar 
ffiatérial as the earth, or whether each world of 
— ereated of elements peculiar to itself. 

the vast intervals which separate us from 
the stars are considered, across which light mo- 
ving 200,000 imiles in a second is thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of years in traversing, 
the solution seems impossible. 

Standing on a remote planet, itself one of 
the smallest of the countless host, the physical 

i has learned to analyze one and all 
the stars, dnd to state the elements of which 


they are composed, as confidently as though 
he possessed a fragment of their mass, and sub- 
jected it to the re-agents of chemistry. 

This result has a weighty bearing on the 
nebular hypothesis. Ifthe stars of the firma- 
ment were thrown as rings from a common 
nebulous mass, and their attendant worlds from 
them, then they should hold elements in com- 
mon, as acknowledgments of their parentage. 
Proving that even one element is held in com- 
mon by all worlds, is almost a perfect demon- 
stration of this theory. Unable to approach the 
stars, the philosopher has but one recourse, that 
of the light they emanate. Their light is a 
part of themselves, ane partakes of their pecul- 
iarities ; its analysis is that of the orb from 
which it flows. 

In the rainbow, we see an admirable analysis 
of light into the colors which compuse it. 
When these colors are combined, white light is 
the result. With a wedge or prism of glass, 
the same decomposition can be effected, and a 
ray of light passing into a darkened room, strik- 
ing such a prism, presents a section of the rain- 
bow on the opposite wall. This artificial rain- 
bow is called the Solar Spectrum, and an 
instrument to minutely examine it, is called the 
Spectroscope. When examined by this instru- 
ment, what to the unassisted eye appears as a 
band of gorgeous colors, becomes intersected 
by an infinite number of dark lines perpendicu- 
lar to its length; these are called from the 
name of their discoverer, Fraunhofer’s lines. 
These lines are permanent, and with sunlight 
always hold the same relations to each other. 


Now, how can this fact be applied? Let us 
observe what will be the result, if incandescent 


a ray of light from a white-hot mass of metal 
be examined, not the faintest line breaks the 
continuity of its spectrum. It is otherwise 
when a substance is placed in a gas flame, each 
element is found to have a spectrum of its own, 
which never changes for that substance, and so 
delicate is the analysis, that the minutest trace 
is infallibly indicated. When a piece of soda 
is thus examined, a double yellow line appears 
in the spectrum. Potash, lime, strontium, and 
all the other elements have each characteristic 
colored lines. Understanding this, we shall be 
enabled to account for the dark lines in the so- 
lar spectrum. If the light from a white-hot 
metal be passed through the soda flame, and 
then through a prism, the yellow lines of the 
soda become dark. If several elements be 
placed in the flame, various dark lines will be 
produced. We find that a flame refuses to ad- 
mit the passage of colors which it itself emits. 
The passage of such colored rays is interfered 
with, and whenever such interference occurs, 
it appears as a black space in the spectrum.— 
From this, the thoughtful reader will at once 
perceive tha}: when we ascertain what elements 
produce lines corresponding to those of the sun, 
we are assured that such elements exist at the 
source of solar light. Iron, sodium, potassium, 
and other elements have thus been determined 
as forming the solar orb. When the spectra of 
the stars are examined, they indicate the pres- 
ence of some, at least, of the elements which 
compose the earth, and Rutherford has shown 
that the bright star Arcturus is almost identi- 
cal in composition with the sun. 


How P capa. how wonderful is this concep- 
tion! The worids of space are not only united 
by common laws of motion, they all have the 
same elementary constitution, and consequently 
are inhabited by similarly constituted living 
beings. 

By this analysis of light, the nebule which 
float like wisps of clouds against the dark back- 
ground of the sky, are determined to be masses 
of vapor, and not unsolvable star clusters, as the 
opponents of the nebule theory have strenu- 
ously maintained. 

hen the telescope of Lord Ross was di- 
rected towards masses previously supposed to 





be true nebulew, and resolved them one after 


ranother, it was maintained that those which it 


bodies of known constitution be examined. If 


failed to thus break into star clusters, only re- 


quired still higher powers, and that there were @ 
no true nebulée, of vapor masses. 


Huggins applied the prism to the light of 
these nebule, and found that their light is not 
that of a solid globe, but presents the bright 
lines of ignited gases. The proof is unmistak- 
able, for the dark lines of the sun are replaced 
by the bright ones of flame. 

Here then, in the remotest borders of what 
we call the universe, we see masses of cosmical 
vapor, yet uncorfdensed, and tracing the creative 
process through condensing star clusters, down 
to our own sun with its rotating planets, perceive 
the divine harmony and unity of the creative 
force. 

Every year adds new weight to this grand 
theory of creation whereby a pebble becomes 
representative of the elements and forces of a 
world, a world of a solar system, and a system 
of a universe. 


THE APPLE WORM. 


Apples often fall off prematurely, both in Eu- 
rope and in America, from being worm-eaten. 
The cause of this is a beautiful little insect, called 
the apple-worm moth, Tinea pomonella, of Lin- 
neus ; Pyralis pomana, of Fabricius; and Car- 
pocapsa pomonella, of modern entomologists. 
The habits and economy of this moth have been 
satisfactorily pointed out by a writer in the 
London “ Entomological Magazine,” and a good 
account of it is also given by Dr. Harris, in his 
“ Report on the Insects of Massachusetts inju- 
rious to Vegetation,” p. 353. The larve of 
this insect leave their chrysalides from the mid- 
dle of June to the first of July, or at the time 
the young apples become well set. The moth 
now lays her eggs in the eye of the apple, one 
only in each, by introducing its long —— 
between the leaves of the calyx, which form a 
tent above it, that effectually shields it from 
the inclemency of the weather, or other casu- 
alties. “As soon as the egg hatches,” says the 
writer above referred to, “ the little grub gnaws 
a hole in the crown of the apple, and soon bu- 
ries itself in its substance; and it is worthy of 
remark, that the rind of the apple, as if to 
afford every facility to the destroyer, is thinner 
here than in any other part, and consequently, 
more easily pierced. * * * * The grub, con- 
trolled by an unvarying instinct, eats into the 
apple obliquely downwards, and, by thus avoid- 
ing the core and pips, in no way hinders its 
growth. At first, it makes but slow progress, 
being little bigger than a thread; but, after a 
fortnight, its size and its operations have much 
increased. It has now eaten half-way down the 
apple ; and the pusition of the hole at the top, 
if the apple continue upright, or nearly so, is 
convenient for a purpose it has up to this time 
been used for, that is, as a pass to get rid of its 
little pellets of excrement, which are some- 
thing like fine sawdust, or coarse sand. Another 
communication with the outer air is therefore 
required ; and it must be so constructed as to 
allow the power of gravity to assist in keeping 
it clear. Jt is accordingly made directly down- 
wards, towards that part of the apple which is 
lowest ; and thus the trouble of thrusting the 
pellets upwards through the eye of the apple is 
saved, and a constant admission given to a sup- 
ply of air without any labor. The hole now 
made, is not, however, sufficiently open for an 
observer to gain by its means any knowledge of 
what is going on within ; this is only to be ob- 
tained by cutting 7 a number of the apples, 
as they gradually advance toward ripeness; the 
hole is, however, very easily seen, from its al- 
ways having adhering to it, on the outside, an 
accumulation of the little grains which have 
been thrust through. Having completed this 
work, the grub returns towards the centre of 
the apple, where he feeds at his ease. When 
within a few days of being full fed, he, for the 
first time, enters the core, through a round hole 
gnawed in the hard horny substance which al- 





ways separates the pips from the pulp of the 
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fruit; and the destroyer now finds himself in 
that spacious chamber, which codlings, in par- 
ticular, always have in their centre. 

From this time, he eats only the pips, never 

in tasting the more common pulp, which 
hitherto had satisfied his unsophisticated palate ; 
now nothing less than the highly-flavored aro- 
matic kernels will suit his tooth; and on these, 
for a few days, he feasts in luxury. Somehow 
or other, the pips of an apple are connected 
with its growth, as the heart of an animal with 
its life. Injure the heart, an animal dies—in- 
jure the pips, an apple falls. Whether the fall 
of his house gives the tenant warning to quit, I 
cannot say, but quit he does, and that almost 
immediately. He leaves the core, crawls along 
his breathing and clearing-out gallery, the mouth 
of which, before nearly closed, he now gnaws in- 
to a smooth round hole, which will permit him 
free passage, without hurting his fat, soft, round 
body; then out he comes, and, for the first time 
in his life finds himself in the open air. He now 
wanders about on the ground till he finds the 
stem of atree; up this he climbs, and hides 
himself in some nice little crack in the bark. I 
should remark that the fall of the apple, the ex- 
it of the grub, and his wandering to this place 
of security, usually take place in the night-time. 
In this situation he remains without stirring for 
a day or two, as if to rest himself after the un- 
common fatigue of a two yards’ march; he then 
gnaws away the bark a little, in order to get 
further in out of the way of observation; and, 
having made a smooth chamber, big enough for 
his wants, he spins a beautiful little milk-white 
silken case, in which, after a few weeks, he be- 
comes a chrysalis, and in this state remains 
throughout the winter, and until the following 
June, unless some unlucky black-headed tit, run- 
ning up the truuk, peeping into every cranny, 
and whistling out his merry see-saw, happens to 
spy him; in which case, he is plucked without 
ceremony from his retreat, and his last moments 
are spent in the bird’s crop. But, supposing no 
such ill-fortune betide him, by the middle of 
June he is again on the wing, and hovering round 
the young apples on a midsummer evening as 
before. 

By burning weeds in your garden, at this time 
of the year, you will effectually drive away this 
little moth. If you have trees, the crops of 
which you value, make a smoking fire under 
each, It will put you to some inconvenience if 
your garden be near your house; but the apples 
will repay you for that.” As the apple-worm 
instinctively leaves the fruit soon after it falls 
from the trees, it has been recommended to gath- 
er up all wind-fallen fruit daily, and give it to cat- 
tleor swine, in order to kill these insects, before 
they have time to escape. Mr. Joseph Burrelle 
of Quincy, Massachusetts, in vol. xviii of the 
“New England Farmer,” says that, “if any old 
cloth is wound around or hung in the crotches 
of the trees, the apple-worms will conceal them- 
selves therein; and by this means thousands of 
thera may be obtained and destroyed, from the 
time when they first begin to leave the apples, 
until the fruit is gathered.”—Browne’s “ Trees 
of America.” 


Curious Move or Fisuine 1x Fiorma.— 
This is the mode of catching trout in some of 
the Florida lakes. A gentleman tourist in 
those parts writes : 

“I assisted, as the French say, at quite a 
novel and amusing party, the like of which I 
never saw or read of before. The scene was a 
lake, covering about two hundred acres, vary- 
ing in depth from fifteen to fifty feet, and filled 
with the most beautiful speckled trout. When 
the party reached the shore, a burly freedman 
appeared with a huge bucket of gourds on his 
shoulder; to the neck of each was attached a 

line, at the end of which was a hook 
baited with a minnow. The freedman pushed 
off in. a little canoe, and flung these gourds 
broadcast on the face of the lake, and then the 
guests who were to participate in the sport were 





invited to embark, each in a canoe propelled by 
one paddle. 

“The day was just such a one as would have 
gladdened the heart of Izaak Walton, and the 
trout bit greedily. Soon the gourds were bob- 
bing about in every direction, chased by the 
eager and excited fishermen in the canoes, amid 
the shouts of those who watched the fun from 
the shore. Down goes a gourd with a four- 
pound trout at the end of it, and away it flies 
through the water, with a couple of canoes in 
hot pursuit. The fishermen paddle with all 
their might, and when one or both come along- 
side, throw down their paddles and stretch out 
their hands tc grasp their prize, away goes the 
gourd in another direction, and away go the 
boats in continued pursuit. Soon other trout 
hook themselves to other gourds, and become 
as puzzled where to go as are the fishermen 
with the chase. Now under the bows, now 
to leeward, now to starboard, the gourds and 
trout are dancing about as if on purpose to conr- 
fuse their pursuers, who occasionally, if inexpe- 
rienced in the management of the peculiar craft 
in which they are afloat, miss their distance, 
and gourd, and trout, and fishermen are all in 
the water together, the canoe and paddle gomg 
it on their own hook. 

“The more knowing and more self-possessed 
land their fish with considerable dexterity, but 
the novices have only the excitement of the 
chase, without any of the fish.” —Anon. 


RAILROAD IN THE ALPS. 


Dr. Prime, over the signature of “ Irenzeus,” 
is writing to the York New Observer very in- 
teresting letters from the continent. In his last 
he gives the following account of a railroad up 
the Alps to convey ice down to the European 
continental cities : 

“ Penetrating secluded regions where frost 
has been king since the world began, the rail 
has made even the everlasting glaciers, those 
frozen cataracts, articles of merchandise. As 
the quarries in the mountains are worked by 
the art and spirit of man, so the icebergs that 
here grow from age to age, and scarcely seem 
to melt at all, are cut into blocks and transport- 
ed by rail to Paris. The glacier of Grinden- 
wald is drank in brandy punches at the Grand 
Hotel and the Louvre. To get the ice, these 
mighty frozen seas are excavated in galleries 
and chambers and magnificent saloons. The 
depths of snow on the surface exclude the sun- 
beams, but calcium lights shed a brilliant lus- 
ter reflected as from a thousand mirrors of glass, 
and in small apartments fitted up for the pur- 
pose, the furniture of a well appointed parlor, 
sofas, chairs, and cushions, invite to cold but not 
inhospitable repose. When the Mer de Glace 
is taken by rail down into Italy and thence by 
ship to the East Indies, ice will be reasonably 
cheap in Calcutta. And this will be more 
readily done than to tow an iceberg from the 
North Pole.” —Scientific American. 


Tur Spaniards have a proverb: “The stone 
fit for a wall will not lie on the road.” Pre- 
pare yourself for something better, and some- 
thing better will come. The great art of 
success is to be able to seize the opportunity 
offered. 

Tus Grape Cutture-—Horace Greeley, who 
has offered a prize of $100 for the best grape 
for general cultivation, says of the grape crop 
and its prospects: 

The grape, under skillful culture, is a surer 
crop to-day than almost any other delicate 
fruit, the strawberry only excepted. Experi- 
enced growers say that grapes may be grown 
wherever they thrive at all, for the price of 
wheat pound for pound; yet, while wheat 
searcely averages four cents per pound to grow- 
ers, grapes can almost always be sold for double 
that price, We can start the vine and enjoy 





its fruits within three years; whereas at least 
thrice that time is required to bring an orchard 
from infancy to maturity. Our farmers and 
mechanics, their wives and children, but espe- 
cially our farm-laborers and day-laborers gen- 
erally, ought to eat far more good fruit and far 
less salt meat; and they cannot until fruit be- 
comes far cheaper and more abundant. 


A man said of a virago with a loud, maseu-’ 
line voice: “ Confound that woman’s throttle !” 
her voice will reach the fifth story of any house. 
The woman, hearing the remark, insisted that 
her husband should call on the man, and demand 
either a retraction or an apology, and if the 
man would do neither, the husband was to chas- 
tise him. Husband.—* Sir, I am informed that 
you say my wife’s voice is so loud and mascu- 
line it will reach the fifth story of any building. 
Did you, or did you not make that scandalous 
assertion?” [Holding a whip significantly in 
view. ] Man.—“ Well, my dear Sir, I can’t say 
positively. I might, upon the impulse of the 
moment, and rather think I did say five stories. 
Perhaps it was au exaggeration. It is pushing 
the thing pretty strong, I admit. 1 am willing, 
Sir, now that | am cooler, to take, off one story, 
but not another brick.” 


Trisutation Trepip.—* How are you, Trep- 
id? How do you feel, Mr. Trepid ?” 

“A great deal worse than I was, thank you; 
most dead, I’m obliged to you; I am always 
worse than I was, and I don’t think I was ever 
any better, and for the future you may always 
know I am worse, without asking any questions, 
for questions will make me worse, if nothing 
else does.” 

“Why, Mr. Trepid, what is the matter with 

ou?” 

¢é Nothing, I tell you, —— but a 

reat deal is the matter with me in ; 
But that is the danger, because we aoviies 
what itis. That’s what kills people when they 
don’t know it; that’s killing me. My grand- 
father died of it, and so willl. The dectors 
don’t know—they can’t tell; they say I’m well 
enough, when I’m bad enough—so there’s no 
help. I am going off some of these days, right 
after my grandfather, dying of nothing in par- 
ticular but of everything in general. That's 
what finishes our folks.” 


ArcupisHop Wuare.ey onee puzzled a num- 
ber of clever men in whose company he was, 
by asking them this question: “How is it 
that white sheep eat more than black?’ Some 
were not aware of the curious fact; others set 
to work and tried to give learned and long rea- 
sons; but all were anxious to knew the real 
cause. After keeping them in suspense for 
some time, he said: “The reason is, because 
there are more of them.” 


An enthusiastic old fellow and his wife re- 
cently visited Niagara Falls. They worshiped 
the falls all day, from the piazza in front of 
their room, and retired talking over its won- 
ders. At an early hour, next morning, the old 

entleman was on the qui vive, and as soon as 

ire saw the falls again, he sang out: “Wife, 
wife! T’ll be darned if the water ain’t still 
going over that dam !” 


“Tt is better,” says John Stuart Mill, in his 
work on “ Utilitarianism,” “to be a discontent- 
ed man, than a satisfied hog.” 


Tue following story is told of a captain of Aus- 
trian artillery in Italy. His company was under 
a tremendous fire, and at one gun there was only 
one man left to work. The captain went and helped 
him to serve the piece, and round after round was 
discharged, till the officer suddenly, in an interval 
of loading, exclaimed : 

“Schmidt! how dare you have your shako on 
your head in a way eontrary to regulation f° 
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CORN SONG. 

Heap high the farmer’s wintry board! 
Heap high the golden corn ! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn ! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 
To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 
Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 
While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 


We dropped the sced o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 

All through the long, bright days of Junc, 
Its leaves grew bright and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now with Autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away its frosted leaves, 
And bear its treasures home. 

There, richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 

Let vapid idlers loll in silk, 
Around the costly board ; 

Give us the bow] of samp and milk 
By homespun beauty poured. 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessings of our hardy gain, 
Our wealth of golden corn. 

Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat fields to the fly. 

But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod! 

Still let us for his golden corn 
Send up our thanks to God. 

—Anon. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The Greek insurgents in Candia have published a 
protest to the foreign Consuls in the Island, setting 
forth the oppressions of the Turkish government, 
and appealing for foreign aid and sympathy. 

An insurrection has also broken outin Epirus. 

The Emperor of France has issued a manifesto, 
giving his views of the results of the late war. He 
is very pacific in his professions. He assures France 
that she has not the least reason to feel alarmed at 
the late territorial acquisitions of Prussia or Italy. 
France still outnumbers in population any one of her 
immediate neighbors. The Emperor sees many posi- 
tive advantages in the new arrangements.. Since 
the fall of Napoleon I., the Holy Alliance united all 
the peoples of Europe, from the Ural to the Rhine, 
against France. Now the spirit of the Holy Alliance 
is broken. Prussia and Italy having adopted the 
nationality principle, become the natural allies of 
France. Austria excluded from Italy and Germany, 
has now no interests contrary to France. The swal- 
lowing up of the smaller states by the larger, is the 
result of an irresistible power; and in view of the 
growth of Russia and the United States, each of 
which may within the next hundred years count a 
hundred millions of men, he thinks it is not for the 
interest of Central Europe to remain broken up into 
little Statse without either force or public spirit. 








“Woman's Work in the Church” by J. M. Ludlow, 
is the title of a small volume just published in New 
York. Mr. Ludlow takes up the subject of Deacon- 
esses, or Protestant sisterhoods, and carefully reviews 








the history of sisterhoods, from the apostolic days, 
treating of the deaconesses of the primitive church, 
the carly ages of femaie monarchism, the religious 
orders of women in the Roman Catholic church, and 
the sisterhood of the reformed churches. He warmly 
advocates the establishment of sisterhoods in the 
churches for religious and benevolent purposes, but 
strongly opposes the peculiar features of the mon- 


| ustic system. 


ALTHOUGH knaves win in every political struggle, 
although society seems to be delivered over — 
the hands of one set of criminals into the hands of 
another set of criminals, as fast as the government is 
changed, and the march of civilization is a march of 
felonies, yet gencral ends are somehow answered. 
The world-apirit is a good swimmer, and storms and 
waves cannot.drown him.—Zmerson. 





SMALL TALK.—Fuseli had a great dislike to com- 
mon-place observations. After sitting perfectly qui- 
et for a long time in his own room, during the “ bald 
disjointed chat” of some idle visitors, who were 
gabbling about the weather, and other topics of as 
interesting a nature, he suddenly exclaimed : 

“ We had pork for dinner to day.” 

“Dear me! Mr. Fuseli, what an odd remark !” 

“Why, it is as good as anything you have been 
saying for the last hour.” 


Aw Englishman is said recently to have in- 
vented a scarecrow so effective, that one crow 
who saw it brought back all the corn he had 
stolen for three years. 


A charity scholar under examination in the 
Psalms, being asked. ‘“ What is the pestilence 
that walketh in the darkness ?” replied, “ Please, 
sir, bedbugs.” 
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Bow 15, , Mass.—No. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 


NESS MATTERS. 

| ieee pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 

unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 


page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 


HISTORY. 


As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
on Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building hovSes, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuULAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the’ Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed ;, that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato's 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 





Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
een and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 

acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements ; 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 








TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C..N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price: 
list sent on application. 

PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 885 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sca- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 





O. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “‘ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow’you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


[Tue Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
Office, is now out of print.] 





SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRIsTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

MALE Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tux Trarrer’s Guive; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustration 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at this office.] 


